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Greeks diffused their civilization as far east as India and through the Roman Empire as
far west as Britain. (See Figure 3.1-The Graeco-Roman World of Education.) In
comparison with the Greeks, the Mcsopotamians and Egyptians were stay-at-homes
(unless indeed the Egyptians sailed to America). But still more important, there was
something about Greek civilization that was apparently more acceptable or more
attractive to alien peoples than even was the case with the massive cultural achieve-
ments of Middle Eastern civilization. The impact stemmed not only from their
political, military, and economic prowess but from the character of their language and
literature, their thought and knowledge, their art and style of life, and, as Moses Hadas
says, their penchant for spreading the education they developed during their formative
and florescent eras. Without the school as a civilizcr the influence of Greek civilization
would have been far less than it was.
The transition from the florescent to the dispersive period in Greek education is
symbolized by the two generations coming at the end of the fourth and beginning of
the third century B.C. Isocrates died in 338 B.C., within a week of the defeat of the
Greeks by Philip of Macedon at the Battle of Chaeronca. The Pan-Hellenic union of
the city-states for which Isocrates had argued all his life was now to be achieved only
at the cost of losing independence to the Macedonians. Aristotle died in 322 B.C., a
year after Alexander's own death which put to an early end the remarkable fifteen
years of conquest whereby Alexander extended the sway of Macedonian rule and
Hellenic culture east to the Indus and south to Egypt. Within the generation that
marked the turn of the new century, the last of the major schools of philosophy were
established at Athens (the Epicurean in 306 B.C. and the Stoic in 301-300 B.C.), and
the first and foremost of the Hellenistic institutions of higher education was estab-
lished outside Athens (the Museum at Alexandria, ca. 290 or 280 B.C.).
These events symbolize why 1 have chosen the date 300 B.C. as a convenient
hook upon which to hang the end of the creative educational period of Hellenism and
the beginning of the Hellenization of the peoples to the east and to the west, to the
north and to the south of Athens. Just when to dale the close of the Hellenizing
period is a matter of choice. If political rule is the criterion, some use the date when
Rome completed the conquest of Macedonia and Greece (146 B.C.); others when
Egypt, the last of the major Hellenistic kingdoms, was conquered by Rome (30 B.C.).
Either of these dates could justifiably be used to mark the end of the Hellenistic
period.
If, however, cultural and educational "rule" is the criterion to be used, the
problem is much more difficult. The Hellenistic period in the Middle East could well
be said to extend to 200 A.D. Greek educational institutions were carried by Alex-
ander wherever he went and were established in turn by the Hellenistic successors to
Alexander in the major kingdoms that followed the breakup of Alexander's Empire:
the Ptolemaic dynasty which ruled in Egypt for 300 years from 323 B.C. to 30 B.C.;
and the Seleucid Empire which extended from Asia Minor to India. By the end of the
third century B.C. political disintegration was already bedevilling Egypt, and the
Seleucid Kingdom was breaking into sections, with major centers at Pergamum in Asia
Minor, Parthia southeast of the Caspian Sea, and Bactria embracing the Hindu Rush in
the northeast. But despite these political changes, the influence of Greek styles of life